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Under  'the  Ben  Bella  regime,  as  under  that  of  Bouitwdusai^iStfc  - 
administration  appeared  as  the  fundamental  element  of  Algeria-’  ikret- 
thdess,  and  above  a!!  after  tire  coup  d'etat  of  June  19th,  1955,  wl.ifo  put 
fbumedsemse  and  the  ^Council  of  the  -Revolution”  in  jowei,  ‘-such  s  large 
number  of  criticisms  were  formulated  concerning  ielf-rdnm'stratici.  such 
as  it  was  practiced  at  the  time  of  Ben  Bella  that  one  could  fln'ost  cuisider 
them  as  a  proof  of  its  failure.  There  is  no  end,  on  the  other  hand,  ;*>  the 
declarations  that  it  must  he  defended,  reinforced,  given  a  veritable  content 
(previously  the  Army  was  not  known  to' be  particular:  y  favorable  t<  this 
form  of  administration).  Without  self-administration,  it  is  said,  there  pah 
no  longer  be  a  ‘'socialist”  Algeria,  nor  even  an  "Algerian  way  to  stcial- 
ism”.  The  regime  in  Algeria,  whatever  it  may  he,  is  obliged  to  anrra 
this  option,  in  order  to  enjoy  some  measure  of  popular '  support,  I'-ow- 
ever  :.ak.  Therefore  these  declarations. 

It  was  self-administration  which  made  it  possible  for  Ben  Bel  .a  to 


*  We  have  used  the  term  sdf-adramistmioa  to  translate  the  French  attogestion: 
Naturally,  K&adtnunmattOQ  does  not  convey  ail  of  rise  connotations,  both'  political  and 
ideological,  of  mtogs^ion,  however,  it  seems  to  he  the  term  most  closely  corresponding 
to  the  Algerian  system. 


take  all  powers  into  his  own  hands;  it  was  self-administration  —  among 
other  things  —  which  served  as  a  justification  for  the  conquest  of  power 
by  the  Army,  three  years  after  Ben  Bella’s  accession  to  the  presidency. 
Since  it  is  self-administration  which  lends  the  regime  its  color,  it  would 
seem  appropriate  to  submit  it  to  analysis. 

Once  the  effervescence  of  independence  had  passed  in  Algeria,  ques¬ 
tions  began  to  be  posed.  Who  was  going  to  govern?  Fighting  broke 
out  in  the  bled-,  the  frontier  army  advanced  into  the  country,  forcibly 
putting  down  the  maquis  in  the  interior.  The  Algerian  combatant  began 
to  realize  to  his  amazement  that  a.  serious  conflict  existed  between  wnat 
was  called  the  "frontier  army”  —  of  which  Bounaedienne  was  toe  com- 
ixwder  —  and  the  G.P.R.A.  (Provisory  Government  of  the  Algerian 
Republic).  Ben  Bella,  after  his  liberation,  arrived  at  Tlemcen,  where  he 
was  joined  by  all  those  who  had  become  aware  that  the  army  was  gain¬ 
ing  ground  over  the  G.PH.A.  The  struggle  for  power  was  launched. 
The  "historic  chiefs”1  were  all  convinced  of  their  abilities  arid  of  their 
right  to  supreme  command. 

With  the  crisis  of  July  1962,  the  G.P.R.A.  was  definitively  eliminated 
from  the  directing  of  politics,  to  the  profit  of  Ben  Bella  and  Khider 
(named  general  secretary  of  the  F.L.N.),  who  were  supported  by  Bou 
medienne  and  his  army. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  colony  (obliged,  after  its  massive 
participation  in  the  quasi-Fascist  O.A.S.,  to  burn  its  ships  behind  it)  tied 
from  Algeria,  after  having  tried  to  sack  everything,  abandoning  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  possessions.  Suddenly  the  factories  had  no  more  directors, 
no  more  technicians,  the  plantations  no  more  managers;  they  became 
"vacant”  The  economy  was  completely  disorganized.  It  was  urgently 
accessary  to  bring  it  under  control  again,  if  famide  was  to  be  avoided. 
Young  labor  organizes,  fresh  out  of  prison,  began  to  canvas  the  country¬ 
side,  urging  the  peasants  to  go  back  to  work  without  further  delay.  The 
boss  isn’t  there,  well,  we’ll  forget  about  him  for  the  moment.  Later 
well  sec”.  (The  FJL.N.  party  supported  these  worker-leaders  to  a  greater 
or  k$se,  degree,  in  opposition  to  the  representatives  of  the  central  power 
which  were  the  special  delegations  and  the  prefectoral  aut;  srittes,  who 
had  the  task  of  enforcing  the  ordinance  of  At  us*  kh,  1962  concern- 
lag  the  protection  and  administration  of  tire  team  properties,  which 
guarantees  the  proprietors  the  maintenance  of  tneir  rights  and  the 
further  task  of  naming  provisory  administrators  until  the  return  of  the 
former  owners).  This  was  the  campaign  of  the  fields.  Urged  on  by  those 

5  The  "historic  chiefs'*  sure  Lie  survivors  of  the  team  of  leaders  who  started  the 
armed  fight  against  the  French  oa  November  1st,  1953.  Independence  was  acquired  on 
July  5th,  1962, 


few  Cigar  liters  and  responsible  persons  of  die  party  for  whom  the  work 
in  the  fields  was  more  important  than  the  battle  for  power  that  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Algiers,  the  peasants  mobilised  once  again,  and  rediscovered 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  immediately  followed  independence.  The 
campaign  was  a  success:  the  majority  of  the  arable  land  was  cultivated, 
very  often  with  whatever  primitive  means  happened  to  be  at  hand.  In¬ 
credulous  at  first,  the  agricultural  workers  began  to  realize  that  a  planta¬ 
tion  can  be  made  to  "work”  even  when  the  boss  is  not  there. 

These  vacant  plantations  were  ail  situated  in  the  richest  regions  of 
the  country,  those  where  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain  are  produced. 
This  type  of  agriculture  requires  a  relatively  small  working  force  (except 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year)  on  land  which  cannot,  if  the  enterprise 
is  to  be  profitable,  be  broken  up  into  small  farms.  This  is  why  the 
peasants  generally  preferred  to  continue  to  work  these  lands  in  common, 
rather  than  dividing  them  up,  at  the  same  time  turning  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  plantations  to  those  of  their  comrades  whom  they  considered 
to  be  the  most  competent  or  the  best  acquainted  with  administrative  mat¬ 
ters.  This  is  self-ac^nimstration.  The  same  phenomenon  was  repeated 
in  the  factories  and  workshops  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  **pieds- 
noirs",  whenever  the  machines  and  material  were  still  in  working  con¬ 
dition,  or  could  be.  repaired  by  the  workers  themselves.  Unemployment, 
aggravated  by  the  departure  of  the  French,  w4s  threatening  from  every 
direction.  Self-administration  was  born,  then,  from  the  initiative  of  tb£ 
workers  and  peasants,  and  aided  by  a  few7  responsible  labor-organizers 
and  politicians  who  were  influenced  by  Jugoslavia’s  experience  and  were 
very'  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  work. 

Although  the  juridical  basis  was  lacking,  the  peasants  were  proud  to 
belong  to  such  administrative  committees,  for  thanks  to  seif -administra¬ 
tion  they  had  the  impression  that  the  land  belonged  to  them  to  a  certain 
degree,  even  if  collectively;  on  the  other  hand,  they  also  had  something 
to  say,  if  they  wished,  every  time,  there  arose  a  problem  in  the  daily 
organisation  of  the  work.  Besides,  it  was  the  only  domain  in  which 
they  were  really  able  to  empress  themselves,  for  when  more  important 
questions  came  up  those  responsible  considered  themselves  the  only  -nes 
capable  of  dealing  with  them.  These  responsible  individuals  had  been 
for  the  most  part  "parachuted”  by  national  organisations  (union,  party, 
army,  etc.)  which  ever  since  independence  bad  set  up  veritable  feudalism 
in  the  various  localities,  usually  after  having  forced  the  more  honest  of 
the  militant  leaders  out  of  positions  of  responsibility. 

Since  at  this  time  no  test  existed  which  explained  what  self  -administra¬ 
tion  should  be,  everything  was  possible,  both  in  a  positive  as  well  as 
in  a  negative  sense:  under  the  guise  of  "Algerianisation”,  new  bosses  had 
installed  themselves  in  positions  of  management,  whose  facile  use  of 
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the  socialist  terminology  of  the  times  enabled  them  to  acquire  full  pow¬ 
ers,  with  the  workers  not  daring  to  intervene:  they  believed  that  self-ad¬ 
ministration  was  what  they  were  experiencing  daily,  and  even  if  they 
were  not  very  satisfied,  it  was  at  least  better  than  what  they  had  known 
before.  Besides,  since  most  of  the  peasants  could  neither  read  tier  write, 
they  were  fairly  obliged  to  place  their  trust  in  their  “representatives”)  who 
often  enough  drew  profit  from  it. 

In  addition,  the  F.L.N.  party,  party  both  of  the  avant-garde  and  of 
the  masses  at  the  same  time  (no  one  knew’  exactly,  since  the  definition 
varied  with  the  necessities  of  the  moment),  existed  only  in  theory.  The 
most  active  and  conscious  of  the  militants  had  been  removed,  to  the  profit 
of  ‘he  opportunists  who  had  taken  charge,  assisted  by  Kinder.  The  latter, 
counted,  oa  their  support  in  order  to  win  the  struggle  which  had  broken 
out  between  himself  and  Ben  Bella  for  power.  In  reality  no  solution  had  ’  ' 
as  yet  been  found  to  the  crisis  of  July,  and  many  discouraged  militants 
lost  interest  in  political  life.  Under  these  conditions  no  work  of  forma¬ 
tion  and  explanation  could  be  done.  The  absence  of  the  Party  made 
itself  felt  in  all  areas,  that  of  production  included. 

The  positive  aspects  were  nonetheless  also  numerous:  even  if  badly, 
the  workers  had  immediately  gone  back  to  work  again.  And  the  fact 
that  responsibility  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Algerians  —  their  brothers  — 
satisfied  their  idea  of  nationalism  and  the  reasons  which  they  had 
had  for  fighting  so  hard  for  seven  year's. 

Furthermore,  the  idfea  of  socialism,  cl  which  most  Algerians  had 
thought  rather  badly  in.  the  beginning,  began  to  spread,  thanks  to  the 
official  speeches,  and  little  by  little  was  rehabilitated  by  self-administra¬ 
tion.  'Self -administration,  in  fact,  meant:  "the  land  for  the  peasants,  the 
factories  for  the  workers”.  * 

Finally,  the  Workers  began  to  realize,  if  only  empirically,  that  they 
could  in  this  way  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  bourgeoisie's  recov¬ 
ery  of  control  over  the  national  economy,  since  they  were  going  to 
become  a  force  which  from  then  on  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  they 
were  ready  to  fight  in  order  to  preserve  these  vacant  properties  which 
had;  Become  collectively  theirs. 

The  domains  turned  over  to  seif-administration  comprise  units  of  pro¬ 
duction  pfr, Important  dimensions.  From  the  beginning  the  division  of 
the  lands  had  been  excluded.  For  in  becoming  vacant  these  lands  had 
become  the  property  or  the  state,  even  if  their  management  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  workers’  collectives.  But  this  system  of  self-administra¬ 
tion  affected  only  the  rich  domains  of  the  French  colonists,  and  two  or 
three  vattes  properties  belonging  to  Algerians.  As  for  the  small  land- 
owner  —  the  fellah  —  who  in  the  process  of  colonisation  had  been  pushed 
onto  the  poorest  lands,  he  was  affected  neither  by  this  system  of  manage- 
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President,  his  whole  entourage  was  rotten.  They  forgot  that  these  men 
had  been  chosen  by  Ben  Bella  partly  for  political  reasons;  In  the  term 
'■rotten”  not  only  a  moral  judgement  was  expressed.  In  the  minds  of  the 
workers,  all  those  who  did  not  help  seif-administration  were  enemies. 
They  were  people  therefore  who  were  against  "Algerian  socialism”.  If 
the  political  context  of  the  period  is  taken  into  account,  they  were  right. 
They  realized  in  addition  that  their  conflicts  with  the  tutelary  organizations 
could  only  take  place  because  these  latter  drew  their  support  from  "high 
up”.  Otherwise  —  they  said  —  how  -would  you  explain  the  fact  that,  every 
time  a  problem  depended  only  on  the  administrative  committee,  they 
were  aide  to  find  a  solution;  but  every  time  that  one  of  the  tutelary 
organizations  had  to  he  called  in,  there  was  a  scene,.  This  was  frequently 
the  case,  since  bookkeepings  salaries,  seeds,  fertilizers,  repair  or  purchase  of 
materials,  raw  or  refined,  commerce,  and  loans,  all  depended  upon  these 
organizations.  And  yet  they  had  born  created  to  mediate  between  the 
committees  and  the  various  ministries,  and  above  all  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  leadership  by  centralizing  a  certain  number  of  administrative 
functions.  And  thus  the  power  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
workers,  had  been  turned  around  in  this  wav  and  placed  In  the.  hands 
cf  these  organizations,  whether  tute!**n«  o.  those  of  the  k  ■  political 
authorities,  who,  whenever  a  dispute  Arose  between  the  president  of  a 
committee  and  tire  director,  usually  supported  the  second.  And  this  even 
in  defiance  of  the  decrees. 

This  form  of  direct  democracy,  risen,  v»h<c£.  sdf-ads.'tinistrati^n  .ouui 
have  been,  was  not  applied.  This  was  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  the  first 
'as  clearly  because  of  Algeria's  untiei'-developmcnt  (the  lack  of  minor 
leaders  to  co-ordinate  administrative  and  technical  operations  within  chr 
various  enterprises  made  itself  felt),  and  because  of  the  lack  of  the  education 
of  the  workers,  who  acted  empirically.  The  second  came  from  the  tact 
the  local  authorities,  profiting  by  their  portion  within  Algerian  society, 
ht-ul  the  real  power,  tft  deed  and  word,  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
committees.  On.  several  occasions,  certain  leftist  elements  of  the  F.L.N., 
as  well  as  some  young  union-organizers  who  had  been  removed  bom 
positions  of  responsibility,  had  spoken  out  against  such  usurpation  of 
power  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers  m  the  socialist  'sector,  whom  they 
firmly  supported,  in  their  congresses  and  pre-rwagre$s  sessions.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  admitted  ia  official  circles  that  they  were  right,  but  that 
did  not  change  anything:  the  "administrative  bourgeoisie",  which  had 
grows  up  with  extreme  rzpiti.cy,  frequently'  omitting  to  pass  higher 
decision  •  down,  was  the  stronger. 

This  bourgeoirie,  sometimes-  called  f  bureaucracy”,  making  one  cos- 
Cu-An  -iter  another,  did  not  possess  fie  enterprises  or  fine  plantations. 
But  k  had  tiv*  -rxCi,  and  had  manag'd  to  put  pa  merr  m  positions  oi 


to  the  SocUtes  Agricoles  de  Prtvoyancc  (S.A.A),  organisations  created 
during  the  colonial  period  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  advising  the 
peasants.  There  he  would  have  acquired  the  experience  qualifying  him 
to  be  named  a  director.  Since  Algeria  had  a  considerable  lack  of  qualified 
leaders,  it  was  necessary  to  take  those  who  had  a  minimum  of  competence 
for  this  sort  of  responsibility.  But  within  the  committee  they  were  the 
ones  who  represented  the  state,  and,  finding  strength  in  their  new  official 
role,  their  power  over  the  enterprise  often  became  absolute.  This  is  why 
the  workers’  councils  (for  enterprises  involving  more  than  thirty  workers), 
when  they  existed,  really  only  existed  in  theory,  because  the  director  or 
the  chief  manager  would  himself  take  on  all  the  responsibilities  and  with 
them  all  the  rights,  those  of  ’  pre  nt  as  well  as  those  of  the  workers’ 
collectives.  Since  the  Party,  v/jqosc  local  chiefs  in  many  cases  were  despised, 
by  the  people  and  considered  to  be  incompetent  opportunists,  was  in  effect 
absent,  the  workers  began  to  have  doubts:  this  was  not  the  sort  of  autonomy 
which  had  once  been  promised  to  them.  But  since  at  the  same  tine  they 
also  feared  these  new  feudal  elites  who  v.’ere  theoretically  supposed  to  help 
them  and  give  them  advice,  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  make  any  demands; 
besides,  they  did  not  even  know  how  that  could  be  possible. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  failings  of  a  political  party  whose  job  was 
supposed  to  be  to  form  the  workers,  and  above  all  to  explain  to  them 
correctly  how  self -administration  was  supposed -to  work,  one  might  think 
that  the  party’s  place;  could  be  taken  by  the  press  and  the  radio  (television 
existed  only  in  the  cities).  For  transistor  radios  can  be  found  all  over  the 
bled.  But  here  again  there  wras  a  serious  failing:  the  programs  in  French 
seemed  hardly  interested  in  these  problems,  and  affected  only  those  who 
spoke  this  language  (which  means  relatively  few  people);  as  for  the 
programs  in  Arabic,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  only  a  minority 
coula  understand  them  perfectly,  since  the  radio  announcers  spoke 
''classical"  Arabic,  whereas  the  language  of  the  countryside  is  dialect.  As 
for  the  press:  more  than  80%  of  Algerians  are  illiterate.  The  radio  had 
then,  in  spite  of  everything,  a  larger  audience  than  the  newspapers  or  the 
billboards.  But  the  press  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  leftist  elements 
who  supported  self-administration  and  tried  to  explain  it,  whereas  the  radio 
was  controlled  by  people  who  were  often  on  the  other  side.  *  „ 

All  this  favored  the  adversaries  of  self-administration  and  reinforced 
their  positions.  Now  self-administration,  which  was  supposed  to  realise 
the  Algerian  program  of  socialism,  was  also,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  instituted  it,  supposed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  bourgeoisie. 
The  bourgeoisie,  which  was  very  much  aware  of  this,  and  had  acquired  a 
considerable  weight  by  Inserting  itself  in  all  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  administrative  machinery  of  the  country,  tried  With  all  ot  die  means 
at  its  disposal,  if  not  to  sabotage  self-administration  openly,  at  least  to  do 


nothing  to  make  it  work;  and  in  this  the  bourgeoisie  enjoyed  a  notable 
measure  o£  success.  For  those  who  were  working  for  self-administration 
could  become  a  danger  to  it.  This  was  why  people  were  dropped, 
''parachuted",  into  the  administrative  committees*  and  why  the  decrees 
had  not  been  seriously  discussed;  and  so  forth.  But  all  this  had  given  rise 
to  such  abuses,  such  conflicts  (which  often  weal  so  far  as  to  end  in  violent 
fights),  and  so  many  protests,  in  those  cases  where  the  militants  had  been 
able  to  explain  the  decrees  to  the  workers,  that  things  could  not  possibly 
go  on  much  longer  in  this  way.  If  the  Workers  were  not  to.be  allowed  to 
abandon  their  prerogatives  in  disgust  and  for  good  to  those  who  pretended 
to  represent  them,  and  who'  belonged  precisely  to  this  new  bourgeoisie, 
then  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  publicise  the  decrees  in  order  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  those  who  were  working  for  self-administration.  On 
the  national  level,  a  campaign  for  die  "democratic  election  and  reorga¬ 
nisation  of  the  administrative  committees”  was  launched  by  President  Ben 
Bella  in  May,  1965.  Ministers  and  political  leaders  agreed  to  leave  Algiers 
hi  order  to  take  part  in  this  information  campaign.  It  was  high  time: 
production  had  gone  down  and  the  workers  were  no  longer  interested  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country.  This  campaign  produced  the  desired 
effect  for  several  weeks.  There  were  finally  some  elections.  The  decrees 
became  known,  .even  if  they  were  not  very  well  understood.  As  for  their 
application,  that  was  another  thing. 

What  was  asked  in  fact  of  a. general  workers’  assembly,  that  is,  of 
the  permanent  workers  in  an  agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise?  Accor¬ 
ding  to  the  decrees  it  was  supposed  to  draw  up  the  general  regulations 
of  the  enterprise  and  determine  its  development  plan,  within  the  framework 
of  national  planning  (assuming  that  this  existed  and  the  administrators 
knew  about  it);  it  was  supposed  to  approve  the  accounts,  and  finally, 
to  make  the  financial  and  economic  decisions  for  tils  enterprise.  It  was 
also  supposed  to  elect  the  workers’  council  if  the  enterprise  consisted  of 
more  than  thirty  workers.  This  council,  when  it  exists,  has  die  job  of 
making  internal  regulations,  deciding  on  the  purchase  and  safe  of  property 
or  material,  deciding  on  long-  or  medium-term  loans,  and  examining 
the  books.  It  must  meet  at  leas  ice  m\A,  at  the  request  of  the 
managing  committee,  which  it  elects  and  controls.  Obviously,  if  the 
enterprise  is  a  small  one,  this  body  does  not  exist  and  its  functions  are 
taken  over  by  die  general  assembly. 

As  for  the  managing  committee  itself,  its  task  is  still  greater  *.  it  is 
supposed  to  work  out  in  detail  the  decisions  taken  by  the  workers’  council, 
to  strengthen  the  council  in  the  direction  which  it  gives  to  the  enterprise, 
and  to  supplement  the  council  in  die  application  of  its  resolutions;  it 
is  the  executive  arm  of  the  workers’  council.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the 
details  of  running  the  enterprise,  with  short-term  loans,  and  with  the 


manner  ot  commercialization  of  production.  Finally,  it  prepares  the 
decisions  of  the  workers’  council  (which  in  principle  is  above  the  managing 
committee)  and  elects  its  president. 

The  president  of  the  managing  committee  has  to  execute  in  his  own 
name  the  decisions,  taken,  sign  financial  notes,  be  the  civil  representative 
of  tlte  enterprise  in  its  legal  dealings,  and  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  die 
case,  of  stalemate  in  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  This  is  a  great  deal 
to  ask  of  workers  who  axe  for  the  most  part  illiterate.  Arid  it  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  self-administration,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  defined 
by  the  March  decrees,  could  never  exist;  its  successful  operation  was 
hampered  by  the  material,  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions.  One 
of  the  natural  obstacles,  let  as  say,  was  under-development  itself.  Under¬ 
development  means  illiteracy.  Which  means  that  the  workers  who  were 
supposed  to  replace  collectively  the  former  supervisor  in  a  certain  number 
of  tasks  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  it,  simply  because  they  knew  neither 
how  to  read  nor  write  nor  count,  even  if  they  were  technically  able  to 
master  the  work  disciplines  of  a  modem  -agricultural  or  industrial  operation. 
In  addition,  their  "advisors”  of  the  tutelary  organisations  took  advantage 
of  their  positions  by  doing  their  work  for  them.  They  became  in  fact 
the  pivot  on  which  self-administration  rested.  Thus  the  S.A.P.,  an  arm 
of  the  National  Office  of  Agrarian  Reform,  had  for  the  managing  Committee 
become  the  cashier,  the  supply  clerk,  and  the  bookkeeper;  by  order  of  the 
decrees,  but  also  because  in  each  committee  there  were  not  enough  elements 
capable  of  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  bookkeeping  and  other' 
administrative  operations.  This  is  why  the  tutelary  organisations  had 
become  the  true  directors  o£  the  administrative  committees,  even  when 
the  workers  were  not  in  agreement. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  directors  of  the  administrative 
committees  could  become  what  the  workers  called  "new  bosses”,  all- 
powerful  because  the  workers,  despite  the  role  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  them,  were  not  in  a  position  to  check  them.  And  even  when  they 
were  convinced  of  the  dishonesty  of  their  representatives  (which  happened 
only  too  frequently)  they  could  not  prove  it  and  did  not  know  to  whom 
they  should  turn  for  help.  All  too  often,  too,  even  when  they  had  managed 
to  draw  up  a  dossier  and  send  it  to  the  tutelary  authorities,  or  even  directly 
to  the  minister  —  for  they  did  not  always  have  faith  in  the  organisations 
which  were  supposed  to  help  them  (these  famous  tutelary  authorities) 
their  complaints  were  left  unanswered,  and  it  was  necessary  for  a  scandal 
to  break  out  openly  before  the  authorities  *vou!d  do  anything.  Such  was 
the  case  of  "ACILOR”,  Algeria’s  most  important  metallurgical  concern, 
located  in  Oran.  There  had  been  some  misuse  of  funds,  tor  which  the 
president  of  the  administrative  committee  and  the  auditor  were  apparently 
responsible,  as  well  as  a  technical  advisor  who  had  disappeared  with  a 


portion  of  company  money.  The  workers  had  become  aware  of  it  only 
when  they  observed  that  the  style  of  life  of  these  various  persons  had 
changed  ’-e.markably  for  the  better,  whereas  they  themselves  were  paid 
irregularly.  Numerous  other  points  of  dissatisfaction  had  come  up  in 
addition  to  this  one,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  bookkeeper  they 
had  drawn  up  the  famous  dossier  which  lay  for  three  or  four  months 
on  the  minister’s  desk.  But  nobody  took  any  action  on  their  complaints. 
Then  the  decisive  incident  took  place:  the  press  exposed  the  whole 
affair.  The  minister  himself  went  to  Oran  to  see  that  justice  was  done. 
He  took  the  March  decrees  with  him,  which  he  distributed  to  the  workers, 
telling  them  to  study  and  apply  them;  and  after  a  long  speech,  had  the 
two  individuals  who  were  immediately  responsible  for  the  scandal  arrested, 
with  much  to-do.  For  him,  the  case  was  closed.  As  for  the  workers:  they 
thought  that  much  more  should  have  been  done,  that  is,  that  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  administrative  slowness  the  officials  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture,  the  Union  Regionale  du  Syndicat,  and  the  party  federation,  should 
have  been  punished  as  well;  because  they  had  known  about  everything,  had 
the  power  to  do  something  about  it,  and  had  not  done  it. 

Another  example  may  be  introduced  in  order  to  illustrate  briefly  the 
political  struggles  which  took  place  in  Algeria  between  the  partisans  of 
self-administration  and  those  of  private  enterprise,  Algerian  or  foreign.* 
This  is  the  case  of  the  Huikries  d’Afriqm  du  Nord.  Under  pressure 
from  the  workers,  the  plant  had  been  put  under  the  control  of  a  managing 
committee  in  October,  1963,  Until  this  time  it  had  been  shut  down,  and 
the  workers’  only  activity  was  keeping  the  material  in  order.  They  were 
virtually  unemployed  as  a  result  of  tire  shutdown.  Therefore  the  pressure 
which  they  brought  to  bear,  saying  rightly  that  already  there  were 
not  enough  plants  to  provide  work  for  everybody  and  that  therefore 
Algeria  could  not  allow  itself  the  luxury  of  keeping  one  shut  down  when 
it  was  in  perfectly  good  working  condition. 

They  pushed  their  point  so  hard  and  so  well,  aided  by  union  organizers, 
that  the  plant  began  to  roll  again.  There  were  not  enough  technicians, 
but  everyone  knew  his  work,  and  the  man  who  had  been  named  director 
seemed  competent.  At  the  beginning  they  worked  with  the  stocks  which 
the  plant  possessed  already.  Then  the  problem  of  the  renewal  of  the  raw 
materials  came  up,  that  is,  the  crude  oil,  of  which  a  large  part  had  to  be 
imported.  They  consulted  the  office  commissioned  by  the  government  to 
deal  with  such  problems.  They  were  told  that  a  ship  was  supposed  to 


2  Up  to  the  time  that  Colonel  Bou  medics  ne  took  power,  ®a  June  19th,  1965,  about 
450  enterprises  had  been  put  under  administrative  committees,  .as  wdi  as  .2,8.  million 
hectares  of  land,  or  1/3  of  the  total  area  of  .Algeria.  A*  for  the  so-called  traditional  sector, 
it  consisted!  -of  4  million  hectares  of  arable  land,  for  8  mill  son  Algerians,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  life  .of  1/10  «£  the  rota!  population  depends  on  EgrkoltnrsJ  se! f-addiiaistration. 


meat,  nor  by  an  agrarian  reform  of  a  more  classic  sort.  He  was  in  fact 
left:  to  his  own  devices,  and  economically  speaking  nothing  has  been  chang¬ 
ed  for  him  by  the  fact  of  independence.  In  Algeria*  then,  there  is  what 
could  be  called  an  agrarian  dualism,  and  this  is  still  true  today. 

It  should  be.  pointed  out  that  all  these  properties  which  had  become 
"vacant’4  were  not  always  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  committee:  since  independence,  in  fact,  tat  A.N.P.  (the  Nation  -d 
Popular  Army,  wh  ,*•  numbers  have  swollen  beyond  *11  measure  sines, 
the  Evian  agreements,  and  whose  chief  is  Colot: <d  Boumedformc)  succeeded 
in  taking  over  a  number  of  vacant  lands,  more  or  less  throwing  out  tlx 
workers  who  occupied  them,  4  purh'-g  in  soldiers  to  work  them  in 
their  place.  The  army  did  not  mmate  even  to  expropriate  certain  of  the 
civilian  collectives.  There  then  grew  up  a  ’/eritafele  rivalry  between  the 
A.N.P.  and  the  F.L.N.  In  this  process  were  revealei  two 
of  "sodidiat”  democracy:  wherever  the  Party  was  the  first  to  esubiish  ■■ 
self,  there  were  administrative  committees;  where  the  army  had  t-th-c. 
hold,  there  were  cooperatives  where  the  civilian  and  political  suthonv-; 
had  no  rights  of  any  ^dnd. 

But  the  number  of  administrative  committees  was  obvieudy  supsrfo- 
to  that  of  the  cooperatives.  And  from  October  to  March  nearly  $00, (MA 
hectares  were  affected  by  this  measure...  Daring  this  period  two  personal¬ 
ities  were  involved  in  a  struggle  for  power-  one  was  the  chief  of  the 
Party,  Kinder;  the  other  was  the  head  of  the  state,  Ben  Bella..  In  reality 
neither  ilt«  party  ncr  the  state  were  truly  established.  Wikav-mn  --- 
regionalism  —  intensified  first  by  the  war.  then  by  the  July  crisis,  divide* f 
the  country  into  a  multitude  of  clans,  which  ail  demanded  their  sh*r. 
of  the  pie  and  exerted  pressure  in  all  areas  and  upon  all  public  persona¬ 
lities.  Poi  tidans  were  dealing  with  clients  rather  than  with 
And  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment,  they  v/f  ,c  for  ih«  part)-  m 
for  the  state. 

In  January  1563,  Kinder  called  the  first  congress  of  the  IJ.G-1 
*  (the  Genera!  Union  of  Algerian  Workers,  the  only  union),  whose  ;.ui<Ax 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  armed  struggle  and  were  •'•com*  4  o, 
with  having  Marxist  tendencies,  these  having  been  acquired,  in  n-  -t 
cases,  in  prison.  It  was  several  of  these  leaders  who  immediately  At«*c 
independence  bad  take.*  the  initiative  of  going  into  the  Ued  and  to  cer  *  • * 
factories  with  the  object  of  setting  up  administrative  committees,  xy 
this  action  they  were  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  true  leaders  or  ct-H 
part  of  Algeria  which  was  active,  and  were  encouraging  the  icx'x 
of.  a  class-consciousness  which  could  only  hart  those  in  power  at  the.  toot. 
In  fact;  as  soon  as  the  class-struggle  became  more  important  than  the 
quarrels  of  persons  or  of  clans,  it  became  more  difficult  to  ftcqorrc  power 
merely  on  die  basis  of  past  services. 


v  v  J®  °5dc;  b€tter  ;°  «»*«l  elections  of  the  directors  of  the  U  G  T  4 
iviiuler  had  unemployed  persons  brought  in  by  tru-lr  wR*  •  <  t '  , 

^  **  ^  bad  ek.4.  The  former  ttclXtTrJ  T  ^  ^  ** 
oW^sat**  «*«*!.  Ben  Bella  found  himself  for  ^he  mo^-nf 
;:  ...Tiv'T'<afj  aRd  thus  m  a  Litton  of  weakness,  in  thh  race 

j 1  the  Oner,?  Secrete  „f  sh;  "'**  ** 

^  t«aJ  power.  Onmdkd  by  young  Mkrxisa*  **hl 
f  ,fhe  ^hnno.strauve  committee*:  he  knew  his  pax^T  <J£ 

01  hiarcft,  *%3  legalized  the  cxkticg  sUde  •-■r  af  -v-  " '.  °  \'lC 

'ilu'. ^-spontaneous  establishment  of  cowrit  ?■  jJ*K{?Z  n* 

r*"\ h  v^**  «*•>  >-  %f“ 

'iV!;;  *  “.*?  ««*  of  -  initiative  of  the  ~*** 

Vjf,i.  l,w  !-,lu  01  -lbirch  a  decree  regarding  the  jta?ir  <■?  the  * 
?mperu«  confirmed  once  and  for  all  their  vacancy  !  f  Wcaat 

Fi:v?,  the  ’moral  personality  of  private  right”.  a  S?  ^ .caler;'  ' 
^  same  day  concerning  the  creation  of  the  National  Off c-*^  app^ed 

5^1/tSt  s  iiS’;rS .“. 

'administration  war,  ro  be  divided  Vw  ,eate*prwes  mvo’ved  with  self- 

*  %  r:tf  r- 

assembly  constituted  hv  gjj  of  th-  r-rwr^l  7*^  *’  the  WGrkefs# 
»**  to  rieet  an  admire  an 

pan  of  that  enterprise.  Th«  '  ‘ '.“OSt  mernilcrs  oaust  he  a 

Alongside  this  workers'  colie  •’ V  v ^  ®ni'c.e'cclc^  chooses  a  president. 

state  is  represented  by  a  *  fUn  ^  <^Pn*,  the 

resf*pnsible  for  the  pro^’y  0:11,”  a  mmistrator  who  i$  technically 

***»  /-  i;:!  i::r^:  *?  *-»*.  —i 

““  f  *7^  —  ««*  whr^SlZf"8 

<*«  of  Agri™  *££  t  NV;<B<J 

»oiioo,  ,„•  oifjer  administratis  official  Tld^T''  the  '“d  Pmt? 
publication  of  the  decrees  did  »oi-  ?rn  f  n^  WOrkers’  cvea  <»&«*  the 
'heir  dissatisfaction,  .W'did  o«  ^  th”r,  “*“***•  Aapite 
wheofv-r  rK.  .  kt  darc  10  interfere.  They  were  VaLfr 

before  his  "elecS*  *  As°for  ^ dT “*  1‘?d  beI°nged  to  the  enterprise 

As  for  the  director,  he  would  often  have  belonged 


control  And  In  spite  of  a  leftist,  socializing  terminology  it  practiced 
rightist  policy,  materially  favoring  the  sector  of  private  property  which 
had  remained  dominant  In  the  Algerian  economy.  The  example  of  the 
Huileries  d’Afrique  du  Nord  shows  tills.  Much  was  promised  to  the 
unemployed,  to  the  poor  peasants,  and  to  the  workers  under  self-admini¬ 
stration,  but  to  tire  carrying-out  of  these  promises  the  building  of  luxury 
hotels  was  preferred,  with  the  pretext  of  developing  tourism.  Or  the 
whitewashing  of  the  streets  of  Algiers,  rather  than  the  reconstructing  of 
the  villages  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  or  the  creation  or  new 
factories  in  order  to  begin  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Whereas  the  living  standard  of  the  workers  was  very  low  —  those 
in  the  agricultural  sector  were  paid  7.50  D.A.  for  each  workday  —  and 
their  housing  was  very  poor  because  the  local  officials  had  taken  over  the 
living  quarters  on  the  property,  a  stable  party  worker  earned  between 
800  and  1200  D.A.  a  month,  and  a  soldier  about  400  D.A.  "For  doing 
nothing”,  the  workers  said.  And  for  them  the  proof  that  these  "bourgeois” 
were  not  socialists  was  that  they  only  came  rarely  —  when  they  were 
forced  into  it  by  the  circumstances  —  to  inform  themselves  about  the 
workers’  difficulties.  They  preferred  in  fact  to  remain  in  the  cities,  became 
it  is  there  that  everything  is  always  decided;  or  when  the  weather  was 
good,  to  go  themselves,  on  the  magnifkient  Algerian  beaches  which 
the  ministry  of  tourism  had  refurbished.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
attitude  derives  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Algerian  leaders  ars¬ 
on  ly  nationalists  for  whom  the  accession  of  their  country  to  independence 
Was  only  a  way  to  take  the.  place  of  the  colonialists.  Now,  from  their 
point  of  view,  free  enterprise  is  still  the  surest  way  of  satisfying  their 
personal  ambition,  next  to  having  an  important  job  in  the  government 
or  party  machinery.  Their  political  positions,  obviously,  reflect  their 
economic  functions;  hence  their  attitude  towards  self-administration. 

A  third  reason  why  self-administration  encounters  so  many  difficulties: 
the  structures  themselves  of  independent  Algeria.  The  "socialist  sector” 
is  surrounded  from  froth  above  and  below  by  capitalist  enterprises,  upon 
which  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  for  supply  and  commerce.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  strangle  it.  These  are  the  economic  aspects. 

On  the  political  level,  whereas  Algeria  has  been  able  to  call  itself 
socialist,  thanks  to  self -administration,  no  organ  has  really  been  created 
through  which  the  workers  in  this  sector  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves.  There  bad  been  some  discussion  of  establishing  Communal 
CeunAk  for  the  Animating,  of  Self -Administration.  which  were  to  function 
as  a  liaison,  between  the  different  committees  in  a  community  and  the 
higher  authorities.  These  community  Councils  were  to  consist  of  the 
presidents  of  the  administrative  committees,  and  representatives  of  the 
Party,  the  Army,  the  U.G.T.A.,  the  tutelary  organisations,  and  the  local 


administrative  •  .  .  .  *A.iy  now  's  there  ta;?..  actually  creating  such 
councils;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  change  the  state  of  affairs 
described  above,  considering  the  sort  of  persons  who  will  participate  in 
these  councils. 

Nor  does  there  exist  any  organ  of  control  to  verify  whether  seif- 
administration  is  actually  put  into  practice.  Although  self-administration 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  continues  to  be,  the  left  guard  of  the 
two  regimes  which  Algeria  has  had  since  independence,  no  representative 
of  self-administration  has  been  included  on  the  various  boards  and  councils 
which  make  important  decisions  in  the  name  of  the  workers  under  this 
system.  Obviously,  when  one  compares  the  workers  in  the  socialist  sector 
with  those  of  the  private  sector,  and  above  all  with  the  countless  unem¬ 
ployed  (officially,  at  this  moment,  one  worker  in  four  is  employed),  they 
might  appear  privileged.  They  have  work,  a  salary,  even  if  they  are  paid 
irregularly,  and,  in  principle  at  least,  they  participate  in  the  profits  of 
their  enterprise.  In  fact,  once  the  administrative  committee  has  paid  off 
its  debts  to  the  various  funds  defined  by  the  March  decrees  — -  amortizing 
funds,  national  investment  funds,  et  cetera  —  the  remainder  should  be 
divided  among  the  permanent  workers  in  the  enterprise.  The  exact 
portion  which  goes  to  these  different  funds  has  not  really  been  made  clear. 
But  it  is  these  ''privileged”  workers  who  have  made  it  possible  to  speak 
of  Algerian  socialism,  and  have  made  Algeria  the  focal  point  of  the  Third 
World  during  an  entire  historical  period. 

What  can  be  said  of  self-administration  at  the  present  time?  In 
contrast  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  19th  of  June,  we 
have  been  getting  only  bits  and  snatches  of  information,  official  or  other¬ 
wise,  The  official  texts,  interesting  as  they  may  be,  have  little  value  unless 
they  are  followed  up  by  direct  on-the-spot  investigations.  What  is  clear 
is  that  again  numerous  promises  have  been  made.  And  they  are  often 
the  same  ones  which  were  made  under  Ben  Bella.  One  of  them,  however, 
has  been  kept:  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  which  will 
finance  the  units  of  production  directly.  Another  thing  is  certain:  that  a 
certain  number  of  concerns,  once  under  self-administration,  have  been 
retaken  by  the  new  authorities  and  given  to  the  veterans  (the  former 
Moudjahidines ),  who  have  in  a  sense  become  the  new  owners.  This  is 
because  the  army  needed  to  form  s  new  basis  of  popular  support,  capable 
of  sustaining  it  against  Ac  Algerian  masses,  who  continue  to  take  a 
reserved  attitude  towards  it.  Thus  these  favors  granted  to  the  former 
Moudjahidines,  who  had  hardly  been  recognized,  it  is  true,  under  Ben 
Bella.  But  the  poor  peasants  had  received  no  favors  cither,  nor  the 
unemployed.  Without  self-administration  Algeria  is  no  longer  “socialist”. 
Without  actually  doing  away  with  it  — -  it  must  be  proven  that  the  basic 
options  remain  the  same  — -  the  new  leaders  have  preferred  to  leave  it  to 
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its  own  resources,  without  helping  it,  w 
make  it  disintegrate. 

Because  of  the  firm  protests  of  the  unions,  through  their  .newspaper, 
and  the  sometimes  very  violent  reaction,  of  the  workers  affected  by  this 
measure;  whose  comrades  came  to  give  them  a  strong  helping  hand,  a 
part  of  these  properties  was  put  hack  under  self-administration.  The  same 
measures  were  equally  applied  to  certain  industrial  enterprises,  using  the 
already  worn  excuse  that  they  were  losing  money. 

In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  change  which  took  place  on  the  top  level,  tint 
machinery  of  the  country  has  remained  the  same;  Ben  Bella’s  ministers 
have  kept  their  positions.  And  if  certain  individuals  were  removed,  the 
reasons  for  this  do  not  appear  to  be  political.  There  is  therefore  no  a 
priori  reason  why  tilings  should  change.  All  the  more  since  it  was  clear 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  Army  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
sort  of  decentralization  which  the  successful  functioning  of  self- admini¬ 
stration  would  have  involved.  The  army’s  co-operatives  are  a  proof  of 
this. 


In  any  case  it  is  certain  that.  in  spite  of  the  corruption,  inefficiency,  ct 
cetera  of  the  Ben  Bella  period,  which  was  rightly  attacked  by  the  new 
regime,  die  workers  were  able  to  express  themselves,  even  if  only 
through  their  congresses,  or  through  the  nation-wide  press.  The  press 
was  able  to  deplore  the  unhappy  situation  of  self-administration  and  even 
to  propose  solutions  without  fear  of  censorship.  At  the  moment  the 
union  newspaper  no  longer  appears,  since  it  openly  expressed  its 
disagreement  with  the  decision  to  turn  over  to  the  veterans  the  properties 
which  belonged  to  the  socialist  sector. 

As  for  bureaucracy,  whose  formation  was  to  have  been  prevented 
thanks  io  self-administration,  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  promoted  the 
March  decrees,  it  flourishes. 
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